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WORKERS across Ireland 
are starting to strike back 
against rotten conditions 
and low wages. 


7,000 workers in Dunnes Stores 
have just returned to work after 
magnificent picket lines closed 
down the retail giant in just two 
days. 


In Northern Ireland, postal 
workers join a national strike that 
is going on throughout Britain. 
Management are trying to enforce 
‘teamworking’ where workers 
have to cover for absentees. 


Scabbing 


A Royal Mail attempt to organ- 
ise a scabbing operation in August 
has been a miserable failure. 


The main danger that workers 
now face is the pressure that the 
British Labour Party is exerting on 
their leaders to push a ‘compro- 
mise’. 


As one worker put it, “We 
started off demanding two main 
things -- a shorter working week 
and guaranteed jobs. We haven’t 
achieved any of these yet. That is 
why we are still on strike” 


In Dublin, workers at a fancy 
hotel, the Royal Dublin, in O 
Connell street are on strike to end 
a regime of low wages. 


It is all a sign that a new spirit is 
returning to the working class 
movement. Many commentators 
had claimed that militancy was a 
thing of the past and that unions 
could never organise low paid 
flexible workers. But they have 
been proved wrong. 


In the Republic of Ireland, un- 
ion membership has grown by 
10,000 last year as a result of 
struggles. 


As long as there is exploitation, 
union can recruit and organise a 
fight. The real question is what sort 
of politics that take these struggles 


BACK! 


forward. 


The Labour Parties in Britain 
and Ireland are firmly distancing 
themselves from working class 
struggles. They want to run an 
economy where stockbrokers and 
fat cats make a profit. They hope 
that these entrepreneurs will ‘pro- 
vide jobs’. 


Squeeze 


But the reality is that bosses use 
every sign of weakness to squeeze 
more and more productivity from 
workers who remain after 
sackings. Instead of creating 
jobs—most of them are job de- 
stroyers. 


This is why we need a strong 
socialist movement to match the 
fight back that is growing among 
the rank and file of unions. We 
need a party that fight for our class 
with the same determination that 
Major and Bruton fights for theirs. 
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The cost in 


lives of the 
building boom 


—CENTRE PAGES 


£4.50 an hour minimum wage. Vhat is what we need to end 
the sweatshop conditions that have grown in recent years. 

The British Trade Union Congress have pledged them- 
selves to fight for £4.26 and hour. With the higher cost of 
living and currency differences that works out around £4.50 
in ireland. 

The irish Congress of Trade Unions should be pressing 
eh the same demand. We need to pressurise them now to 
act. 

Order copies of petitions and resolutions on the minimum 
wage for union branches from Socialist Worker 
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De Rossa’s smear § 


PROINSIAS de Rossa, 
the former left winger 
who is Minister for So- 
cial Welfare, has given 
the green light for a ma- 
jor media campaign 
against the unem- 
ployed. 

De Rossa leaked selective 
parts of a report from the Cen- 
tral Statistics Office to the press 
to claim there was massive 
fraud going on. 

This was then followed up by 
aclaim from the /rish Times that 
‘up to a third of the budget for 
unemployed payments could be 
being fraudulently claimed’. 

Yet the story is complete fiction. 
Hin June, de Rossa claimed that 
£11 million was being lost 
through fraud but suddenly it has 
jumped to £100 million. 

WiThe figures for fraud are based 
a Labour Force survey which 
showed that a large number of the 
unemployed were not at the ad- 
dress they originally gave the dole 


office. 
Moving 


But moving address is not a 
criminal offence ora sign that you 
are committing fraud. 

The unemployed are not asked 

for their address regularly when 
they sign on. 
MDe Rossa’s figures are not 
based on actual people who were 
discovered by the Department of 
Social Welfare to have commit- 
ted fraud. 

So far as we know they come 
from a random anonymous sur- 
vey which does not have to be 
based on hard evidence. 

When Socialist Worker rang up 
de Rossa’s office to get a copy of 
the report on which these outrageous 
smears were based, they could 
only reply that it was ‘not avail- 
able’. 


& 


BENEFITS THAT 
ARE NOT CLAIMED 


THE REALITY is that many of the unemployed do not 
get their full benefit either because they are not aware 
of them or because of the innumerable obstacles put 
in their way. 

One part time teacher, for example, told Socialist Worker, 

“F started to sign on on July 26th but ! still have not got 
paid because my employers did not send in the proper de- 
tails of my PRS! payments. It makes me sick to see de Rossa 
attack the unemployed rather than clear up messes like this’. 

Thousands of low paid families are entitled to the Family 
Income Supplement yet do not know about it or have diffi- 
culty filling out the very bureaucratic forms. 

Thousands of the unemployed do not get rent allowance 
because their landlords refuse to sign a rent book. In some 
case the Department fo Social Welfare also tries to make 
them stay at home—even if they are older than 21. 

Yet instead of de Rossa using his office to get out proper 
information on these benefits, ne has appointed more dole 
snoopers to harass the unemployed. But all of this will get 
him more cheers from his Fine Gael friends. 


THE REAL SCROUNGERS 


ON THE same day that de business. 

Rossa was using a secret re- Among the tax scroungers 
port to attack the unem- are: j 
ployed, details emerged of MiJohn Murphy of the Irish 
who the real scroungers in Quality Association who owed 
Irish society are. £159,000 in tax. 


The Revenue Commission- MApex Fire Protection Ltd E | B aX Sn 


4 Queueing for clean water in Nenagh 9 


ers have just reported that £9 who owe £270,000. 

million was recovered from WJohn White, a former TD, 
Irish businessmen whotriedto whose hotel companies owe 
get out of paying taxes. £350,000 in unpaid tax. 

This is just the tip of the ice- Socialist Worker can now re- 
berg. The Revenue Commis- veal that not one unemployed 
sioners found 24,000 cases of person has ever been paid 
underpaid tax, mainly from these figures. 


PROCTOR and Gamble, the giant US tankers that have been brought into the 
detergent manufacturer, has finally been town. 

caught for polluting the water supply of Proctor and Gamble has worldwide sales 
Nenagh. of over £35 billion but still takes short cuts 

Ever since August the townspeople have to cut costs. 
had to draw water by hand from huge The plant discharged effluent into a drain 
without any regard for the 
consequences, 

At first Proctor and Gamble 
tried to deny it was responsible but 
a report from the Environmental 
Protection Agency finally pinned 
the blame on the company. 

The pollution was first reported 
on August 3rd but the urban 
council did not issue a warning 
until August 16th. 

All the time Proctor and 


inside the system 


Prisoners made to figh 


JUNKET OF 


PRISONERS AT a tomun the gauntlet. 


a 


maximum security fail 
were made to fight like 
gladiators while 
guards cheered and 
laid bets on them, 
says a document ob- 
tained by the Los An- 
geles Times. 

If the inmates did not 
stop fighting when they 
were told to, they were 
shot, it is alleged. 

Since the prison at 
Corcoran in California 
was opened in 1988, seven 
prisoners have been shot 
dead by guards and more 
than 50 have been injured. 

Dimas DeLeon, an in- 
mate, says in an affidavit 
that he was involved in I I 
staged fights in the months 
he was in the security unit. 

“I was made aware by 
the officers that there was 
money riding on me to 
win,” he said. “I was even 
thanked by officers for 
making them richer.” 

The fights were so bru- 
tal that one is alleged to 
have ended with a combat- 
ant's death. 

Officers also had a 
ritual called “Greet the 
Bus” in which shackled 
inmates arriving from 
other prisons were pum- 
melled, beaten and forced 


Sadistic guards, called 
the Sharks, donned black 
leather gloves and placed 
tape over their name tags 
while they waited for the 
bus to arrive. 

Inmates were pushed 
off the bus one by one and 
hit with fists, batons and 
combat boots. Some of 
the injuries, including 
fractures, were not treated 
for months. 

Other inmates were 
forced to stand without 
shoes on hot asphalt, their 
severe burns being blamed 
on games of “barefoot 
handball”. 


HUMAN re 
source managers 
is 1990s gobble- 


degook for old fashioned 
personnel managers. 

Apparently these 
charming individuals, 
whose job is to sack, 
threaten and bully work- 
ers, are having a hard 
time these days. 

The US Society for Hu- 
man Resource Manage- 
ment has issued 4 report 
claiming half of all its 
members reported one or 
more “violent incidents” 


Toffs against Terrorism 


AS BOTH Catholic and Protestant workers in 
Northern Ireland suffer low wages, it is good to 
know that politicians in Britain and Ireland are 
dining as much as ever. 

The British and Irish Association held their 
annual dinner weekend of gin and tonics and 
smoked salmon chat in Oxford. 

The Association comprises the great and good 
in Anglo-Irish Affairs and has been meeting since 
1972. It is known as ‘Toffs against Terrorism’. 

Socialist Worker is wondering why we didn’t 
get an invite to spend a weekend listening to 


ALL JUNKETS 


THE JUNKET ofall junkets takes place 
in Rome on October 6th. 

The occasion is the beatificatio 
Brother Edmund Rice, the founder Sitha 
Christian Brothers who believed that Irish 
manhood was made by the use of the strap 

Public money is otherth ; 
being spent for politi- ee anaur 
cians to go and cel- tion, 
ebrate this devious 
and brutal man. 


Minister for Educa- 


Ni 
Breathnach. een 


And some of ou 
thought that the ties 


Vee eect singing and Proimsinsde Bassa l Labour eerneen church and 

elling jokes about the time he was interned in _._ State were loosenin 

the Curragh. The delegation is į g 
m le being led by none Pees. (PA lre- 
ipase SPRING CLEANING [TOTTI 

eir workplace last year. 

“They arc the tipofthe SPARE a thought for our brilliant 


iceberg”, moans spokes- 
person Tia Schneider 
Dencherg. 

The factors behind the 
more aggressive attitude 
of workers to personnel 
managers? 

“New forms of 
teamworking, as well as 
mandatory overtime, 
more shift working and Even better. A 
fatiguing production tar- The Dáil is getting new carpets, 
gets” new furnishings and better facilities. 

Sounds familiar. All this white they preach to us 

about more sacrifice. 


TDs and senators who had to re- 
turn to work after their summer 
holidays on ... September 24th. 


Minimum 
While workers receive the bare 


minimum of holidays, the politicians 
are living it up. 


thoughts to run t 
their own speech 
Pe 

e cost of ail this i 
£500,000. May be Larryis 
ing the bills in the 
more grants. 


ple to write speeches f i 
ty’s frontbench sp mlb alli 


o desperate for 
total of 25 peo- 


okesperson. 


The days when they had a few 


Ogether to write 
es are fast disap- 


> IS a mere 
is back pay- 
hope of a few 


Gamble tried to cover things up. 

The scandal is that Proctor and 
Gamble has not even got a licence 
to operate from the EPA—but is 
still allowed to continue 
production while the application is 
being processed. 

This is the second time the plant 
has polluted the town’s well. 

_So far the EPA has refused to 
disclose how many other major 
companies are allowed to operate 
even though they have no licence. 


Gay bashing in Derry 


y a Socialist Worker reader 
WE WERE walking home from the 
pub one night when we passed by 
a group of people from our school. 
` They followed us snarling 

faggot”, “queer” and “get the f**k 
Out of our city”. There were three 
Of us and ten of them. 

l feit blows to my head and side, 
and another of our number was hit 
twice in the face. 

This was not the first such 
attack. But the school authoritles 
have always respected the thugs’ 
lies and nothing was done. 

Similiarly when Stephen Dillon 
was beaten and ended up on a life 
support machine, St Columb’s 
College distanced itself from the 
event. 

In fact the school has made 
things worse by teaching that that 
gay are abnormal. 

If someone were to report gay 
bashing to the priests who run the 
school, they would probably be 
told to pray for forgiveness as It 
was their own fault. 


BOSNIA AFTER THE ELECTIONS... 


S0 this is 


THE MUNICIPAL elections which were held in Bosnia on Sep- 
tember 14 showed the reality behind the peace deal imposed 


by America. 


Ayear ago, the war in Bosn 


ia ended when the Croatian army, which was 


fully equipped and eqged on i i ji i 
ath E EN cr ve by Clinton, tore into the Krajina area to drive 


There were few protests against this ethnic cleansing from Western lib- 
erals who believed the media campaign which demonised the Serbs. 

In the Muslim controlled area there 
have been 20 grenade attacks on 
homes of opponents of the Muslim 

party, the SDA. 

Even the former Bosnian Prime 
Minister, Naris Silajdiz, was beaten 
with iron bars when he tried to hold a 
rally against this party. 


Today Bosnia has been 
Carved up into three one 
Party states which are 
mirror images of one an- 
other. 

_ All are run on ethnic 
lines where anyone fram 
“the other side" is seen as 
the enemy. 

__ In west Mostar, which 
is run by the Croatian au- 
thorities, the police ‘are 
deeply involved in intimi- 
dation and violence 
against those few Mus- 
lims and Serbs who ven- 
ture into the west of the 
city’, according to the Fi- 
nancial Times. 

Editors of a satirical 
magazine have even 
been threatened with 
three years in jail for “de- 
stroying the statesman- 
like quality and personal 
integrity” of the Croatian 
leader Franjo Tudjman. 

In the Serb part, the 
military leader Ratko 
Mladic, who was respon- 
sible for terrible murders, 
continues to hold his po- 
sition. 

in one town in Teslic an 
opposition candidate was 
arrested and held until he 
agreed to withdraw from 
the elections. 

In the Muslim control- 
led area there have been 
20 grenade attacks on 
homes of opponents of 
the Muslim party, the 


SDA. 

Even the former 
Bosnian Prime Minister, 
Naris Silajdiz, was beaten 
with iron bars when he 
tried to hold a rally against 
this party. 


Torturers 


Dozens of torturers, kill- 
ers and jailers live the 
good life while working 
class Serbs, Croatians 
and Muslims live in mis- 


ery. 

Dario Kordic, for exam- 
ple, who is wanted by the 
UN for the murder of 120 
Muslims, lives in a luxury 
flat owned by the Croatian 
military while Nasir Oric, a 
Muslim torturer of Serb 
women, drives around in 
his Mercedes. 

One of the great lies of 
the war was that each eth- 
nically based government 


truly represented ‘its' peo- 
ple. In fact they were all 
right wing thugs who used 
hatred to build a power 
base. 

The US government 
waited until near the end 
of the war to impose the 
Dayton agreement. 

It consolidated the hold 
of these thugs and drew 
both the Muslims and 
Croatians closer to the US 
“sphere of influence”. 

The tragedy is that 
many on the left failed to 
see all this because they 
believed that one nation- 
alist group, the Bosnians, 
were better and even 
stood for a “multi-ethnic” 
society. 

The reality of what is 
happening today should 
convince every socialist 
never to look to US impe- 
rialism as a saviour for the 
problems that capitalism 
creates. 


Mostar is still divided despite all the talk of peace 


Another move to take 


away our rights 


RESH FROM a summer which has seen an in- 
o EE law and order campaign, the Coalition are 


taking another ste 

In emr they will hold 
a referendum which will give 
the police more influence to 
stop someone getting bail if 
they believe they will commit a 
new offence. 

Nora Owen says that the 
measure will initially be used 
in cases involving murder, rape 
and drug dealing. 

This makes little sense as 
the lowest rates for re-offences 
by people on bail are in these 
categories, ¢ 

Owen is simply trying to take 
the most unpopular forms of 
crime to win powers for the 
police—and then to extend 
them to other areas when the 
referendum has been passed. 

Ireland already locks up peo- 

le who are not found guilty. 
About 20% of cases in the Cir- 
cuit Court are denied bai! on 
the grounds, for example, that 
the accused might interfere 
with jurors. 

The Annual Report for the 


to remove one of our rights. 


Prisons shows that nearly half 
of new prisoners were remand 
prisoners. 

When their cases were proc- 
essed it was found that 62% 
did not get a jail sentence. In 
other words the police were 
able to lock them up before 
they were proved guilty. 


intimidate 


According to the Irish Coun- 
cil for Civil Liberties, the effect 
of Owen's new provisions will 
be to ‘punish people not for 
what they may have done but 
for something that the gardaí 
and ultimately the Court be- 
lieve they will do in the future’ 

It will mean that the gardai 
get the power of preventative 
detention. 

This will put them on a par 
with the RUC who use this 
power to intimidate anyone 
who oppose their rule. 

Under the new provision, 


people will be denied bail if the 
gardai believe that they are 
likely to re-offend. 

But the gardai will cast their 
net very wide and imply that 
anyone they particularly dislike 
could commit another offence. 
Much of this will either be lies 
or complete misjudgments. 

In Britain, it was shown that 
75% of those who got bail 
against police objections com- 


peted their remand period with- 
out any recorded offence. 

None of these arguments 
have been aired in the press, 
Both the independent group of 
newspapers and the Irish 
Times have run an hysterical 
law and order campaign. 

Not only have they con- 
cluded that crime stories pay, 
but they also believe there is a 
lot of anger in Irish society and 
they want to divert it away from 
their friends in big business. 


Link 
A close link has now been 
formed between the press and 


the gardai publicity machine. 
It is significant, for example, 
that the present editor of the 
Irish Times, Conor Brady was 
a former editor of Garda Re- 
view. 

Most of the crime corre- 
spondents also retail rumours 
and titbits of gossip that the 
police feed them. 

In this situation it will fall to 
real socialists to actively op- 
pose this disgraceful measure. 
Just as de Rossa and Spring 
have gone along with Fine 
Gael in its general economic 
attacks on workers, they have 
now retreated on basic civil 
rights. 


WHAT REMOVING BAIL WILL MEAN 


IF PEOPLE can be held for several months 
or a year without a trial this will also have 
very practical implications. 

The gardai will use the threat of deten- 
tion to pressurise people to incriminate 


Confessed 


This is what happened in the Kerry ba- 
bies case where Joanne Hayes confessed 
to killing a child—even though later it turned 
out it could not possibly have been hers. 
@Preventative detention leads to discrimi- 
nation against the person who is on trial. 

A US study, for example, showed that 


themselves. 


not. 


people who were held in prison were more 
likely to be found guilty than those that were 


This happens because jurors are encour- 
aged to believe that there must be some- 


thing already wrong for them to be denied 
ail. 


WPrison suicides will increase. Research in 


England shows that remand prisoners are 
four times more likely to kill themselves 
than those who are convicted. 

The stress that arises from uncertainty 
as well as the anger that you are locked up 
even though you are innocent are just some 
of the reasons for this. 
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RECENTLY the SIPTU 
conference voted to 
open talks on a new 
programme for social 


partnership. 

The only concrete 
demand the union leaders 
were making was for 
more tax cuts. 

Yet this has already 
been signalled by the 
Coalition for the next 
budget. 

They see it as part of 
their electoral strategy for 
returning to power. 

There is a problem with 
tax in Ireland because 
four out of every ten PAYE 
workers pay the top 
income tax rate of 48%. 

But they only pay such 
high tax rates because big 
business and the large 
farmers get away with 
paying so little. 

The Irish rich have 
developed a culture which 
has taken tax evasion to a 
form of high art. 


Culture 


The International 
Financial Services Centre, 
for example, is a 
monument to tax evasion. 

Banks and building 
societies move in to take 
advantage of the low 10% 
tax rate. 

More importantly, the 
whole multinational 
sector has been built up 
on the promise of low 
taxes. 

In 1992, for example, 
taxes on companies 
amounted to a mere 8% of 
the total. Tax on capital 
was minute, at less than 
1%, which was one of the 
lowest rates in Europe. 

Over fifteen years ago, 
hundreds of thousands of 
trade unionists took to the 
streets under the slogan 
‘Tax the Greedy not the 
Needy’. 

But the union leaders 
defused the protests 
when they got too close 
to the bone. 

Now a new demand for 
tax reform is growing but 
this time it is coming from 
the right. 

They want to target the 
unemployed as the 
reason why PAYE workers 
pay so much tax. This 
way they can divert anger 
away from the privileged 
elite who have gained so 
much from the boom. 

The scandal is that this 
new campaign is being 
fronted by Proinsias de 
Rossa who has given the 
green light for a major 
campaign against the 
unemployed. 

As this party moves 
closer to Fine Gael, real 
socialists need to keep 
the focus on the Irish rich 
and their multinational 
friends. 
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-conomic 
boycotts & 
sectarianism 


IN THE aftermath of the sectarian Orange 
march in Drumcree, many Catholics have 
taken to boycotting the businesses 
owned by leading members of the Orange 
Order. 

So, for example, parents from the Mount 
Lourdes convent grammar school in Enniskillen 
have caused the school to change the arrange- 
ments for obtaining uniforms. 

In the past they all would have bought them from 
ney Kells, deputy Grand Master of the local Orange 

odge. 


Now alternative suppliers have been arranged. 

Anonymous letters in nationalist papers have 
been urging such a boycott. 

Unofficially Sinn Fein councillors in Fermanagh 
were also expressing clear support for the boycott. 
Now Gerry Adams has said that these campaigns 
are a legitimate part of the struggle. 

Socialists have no sympathy at all for the busi- 
ness interests of the leaders of the Orange Or- 
der. Nevertheless, we would not advocate a cam- 
paign of such boycotts. 

In some circumstances boycotts, although a fairly 
passive form of protest, can be an effective part of 
a political campaign. For example the boycott of 
goods from South Africa during Apartheid was cer- 
tainly worth backing. But in Northern Ireland the 
same tactics will backfire. 

There is a constant rivalry between Protestant and 
Catholic small business, with many shops, pubs and 
companies relying on custom from their ‘own’ com- 
munity. It does not take much to bring this rivalry to 
the surface. 

The main problem with trying to organise a boy- 
cott, even of specific Orange Order leaders, is that 
it very quickly escalates to all Protestant business 
and counter-boycotts developing in turn. 

Already anonymous loyalist posters have ap- 
peared in Portadown urging Protestants to sup- 
port a “boycott of Roman Catholic business”. 

Both economically and politically such campaigns 
reinforce the message that the division in Northern 
Ireland is one of community rather than class. 

This was the lesson of the biggest boycott cam- 
paign organised by nationalists, that of 1920-1921. 

During the fight for independence, Arthur Griffith 
and Sinn Fein had long advocated a boycott of 
Northern Unionist business. Griffith hated trade un- 
ionism and denounced the 1913 strike. 

He had no basis on which he could appeal to Prot- 
estant workers. This is one of the reasons why he 
adopted the tactic of the boycott. 

Griffith mistakenly believed that “if they held up 
the banks it would bring the Unionist gentlemen to 
their sense very quickly.” 


Expulsions 


Griffith got popular support for his idea following the 
marching seasons of 1920 and 1921. These had been 
accompanied by vicious sectarian attacks against 
Catholics and widespread shipyard expulsions. 

The Labour Party, which had tried to organise an 
anti-conscription campaign in 1918 in direct alliance 
with the bishops, also backed the call for a boycott. 

Although £5m worth of trade was lost by the boy- 
cott it turned out to be totally counter-productive. 

Economically it led to Unionist-owned business 
seeking closer links with Britain and, worse politically, 
it reinforced the idea that there were two mutually hos- 
tile communities in Ireland. 

A leading member of Sinn Fein at the time, P. S. 
O'Hegartey, wrote that it “raised up in the South, what 
had never been there, a hatred of the North...it made 
Protestant Home Rulers almost ashamed of their prin- 
ciples and it turned apathetic Protestant unionists into 
bitter partisans.” z 

Any systematic boycott campaign would have a simi- 
lar bitter outcome today. For those people angry at 
the Orange Order and the RUC who want some sort 
of action, a different tactic is needed. 

There is a tactic that differentiates between the 
Orange State and ordinary Protestant workers, that 
unites workers rather than dividing them, and that 
is in a different league when it comes to organis- 
ing effective action—the tactic of class struggle. 

Instead of seeking to have Protestant shops re- 
placed by Catholic shops that can pay as little as £1.50 
an hour, socialists have to show how the Orange Or- 
der is opposed to the interests of Catholic and Prot- 
estant workers. 


—CONOR KOSTICK 


According to former 
associates who have now 
split from Wright, 
McCrea has been an ad- 
viser to King Rat— 
Wright's notorious nick- 
name—for some time. 

Both share an interest in 
fundamentalist religion 
which sees Catholics as evil 
and supports right wing 
politics. 

Wright, for example, has 
declared himself an admirer 
of Margaret Thatcher. 

His former comrades in 
the UVF are also claiming 
that Wright may even have 
connections with Bnitish in- 
telligence. 


Arrested 


They point to the fact that 
the whole of a UVF splinter 
group was arrested after they 
tried to stage a press confer- 
ence. 

Wright who was also sup- 
posed to be present. had 
mysteriously disappeared. 

When he was due to ap- 
pear at a Belfast court for 
threatening a woman with 
murder, the case was ad- 
journed after the principal 
RUC officer was found to 
have gone away on holi- 
days. 

Although the Democratic 
Unionist Party says that it 
will never sit in the same 
room as gunmen, Willic 
McCrea has no problem be- 
ing seen in Wright’s com- 
any. 

Even other Paisleyites re- 
gard him as a hardliner. 

He officiated at the fu- 
neral of one of the UVF men 
killed blowing up the Miami 
showband in 1975 when 
other DUP politicians were 
told to stay away. 

McCrea is a successful 
gospel singer whose records 
have sold hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies here and in 
America. 


THE APPEARANCE of a Democratic Union- 
ist MP, the Reverend William Mc Crea, on 
the same platform as Billy Wright in Porta- 
down has finally revealed the real links that 
exist between the Paisleyites and the UVF. 


Some Free Presbyterian 
women swoon over him like 
teenage girls contemplating 
Boyzone. But his political 
message is of hatred and 
violence. 

In 1981, McCrea was one 
of the ‘County Command- 
ers’ of Paisley’s own para- 
military “Third Force”. 


Violence 


The fact that Paisley and 
his DUP have tried to lead 
one paramilitary group or 
another since 1969 should 
be remembered by all when 
they hear DUP politicians 
trying to bring an end to the 
loyalist ceasefire today. 


WHERE DOES THE DUP 
DRAW ITS SUPPORT? 


THE DEMOCRATIC Unionist Party 
gains its support from the most 
right wing section of the Protestant 
lower middle class. 

80% of the elected representa- 
tives of the party are also involved 
with Paisley’s Free Presbyterian 
Church. 

Evangelical religion provides the 
excuse to express sectarian hatred 
and oppose any liberal idea. 


Conditional 


According to Paisley, “Just as 
the Alliance Party is the political 
wing of ecumenism, the DUP is the 
political wing of evangelical Prot- 
estantism”. 

The official slogan of the party is 
“For God and Ulster”. 

They make it clear that the link 
with Britain is conditional on the 
monarch being Protestant and the 
British state enforcing a Protestant 


identity. 

The DUP does not difter in the 
least irom the right wing funda- 
mentalists of the US. They still op- 
pose rock music as “the devil's 
music". 

At their 1978 conference they 
condemned the “pornographic na- 
ture of the secondary school ex- 
amination syllabus.” 

They were referring to John 
Steinbeck’s novel Of Mice and Men! 

The Unionist middle class have 
won a political leadership over the 
mass of workers by whipping up 
hatred. 

_ They feared that a new question- 
ing had begun with the ceasefires 
and this is why they set out to whip 
up sectarianism over the summer. 

As the pressure grows on these 

bigots, they are more willing to 


openly align with thugs |i 
Taa, gs like Billy 


The DUP’s links with 
the paramilitaries 


IAN PAISLEY has always pretended to be a 
God-fearing respectable middle class politi- 
cian who condemns the ‘roughs’ among the 
Protestant paramiltaries. 


In reality, the whole 
history of the Demo- 
cratic Unionist Party 
reveals a close connec- 
tion with loyalist death 
squads. 


ETHE ULSTER PROT- 
ESTANT VOLUNTEERS 
The UPV carried out a se- 
ries of bombings to 
destabilise the moderate 
Unionist government of 
Terence O’Neill in 1969. 
One of the bombers 
who killed himself, 
Tommy McDonnell, was a 
prominent Free Presbyte- 
rian from Kilkeel. An- 


other, Stevenson, claimed 
that Paisley was fully 
aware of their activities. 
ETHE SHANKILL DE- 
FENCE ASSOCIATION 
This was led by a violent 
sectarian organisation 
which organised the 
burning out of Catholics 
in 1969. 

Its key lieutenants in- 
cluded Reverend William 
McCrea. 

ETARA This was a shad- 
owy paramilitary group 
led by the convicted pae- 
dophile, William Mc 
Grath. This claimed that 
Ulster Protestants were 


the lost tribe of Israel. 

Dual membership of 
Tara and the DUP was al- 
lowed until 1976. 


Abusing 


At the time McGrath 
was sexually abusing in- 
mates in the Kincora 
Boys Home. 


HULSTER RESIST. 
ANCE This was formed 
by the DUP in 1986 to 
wreck the Anglo-Irish 
Agreement. 

In August 1986, Peter 
Robinson, the DUP MP, 
led a large force of loyal- 
ists to take over the 
Garda station in the Co. 
Monaghan village of 
Clontibret but was ar- 
rested. 


Before the court cz 
he thundered e 
would go to prison for 
ire, cee than give an 
inch to the i 
i Dublin goy- 

When it cam i 
however, he Bala É 
£15,000 fine and £25,000 
is compensation rather 
ere t a few weeks 

This got him the ni 
name “Peter E 
among those who had 
served time after listen- 
ing to Paisley’s rantings 

ut it showed that the 

DUP’s role has always 
been to incite others to 
take paramilitary ac- 
tion—while claiming to 
be upright, middle class 
politicians themselves. 


IN RECENT weeks 
Wright has been able 
to walk around 
brazenly wearing a T- 
Shirt bearing the 
message “Mid-Ulster 
UVF simply the best” 
and has not faced 
arrest. 

The Mid-Ulster UVF 
has been responsible 
for the deaths of at 
least 42 people since 
1989, 41 of them 
Catholics. 

WOne of the worst 

atrocities was the 

murder of 72 year old 

pensioner Rose Anne 

pollen just outside of 
ngannon in 

1994 May 


Wright was one of 
three men arrested 
nearby shortly after- 
wards. He was never 
charged. 

BThe Mid-Uister UVF 
also claimed respon- 
sibility for the murder 
of three workers at 
the Hyster factory 
near Lurgan in Co. 
Armagh. 

Its statement 
regretted that one of 
the men killed was a 
Protestant. 

Where was no such 
Statement of regret 
when the Mid-Ulster 
UVF claimed the 
murder of the preq- 
nant Kathleen i 
O’Hagan who was 
gunned down in front 
of her five children at 
her home near 
Omagh, just three 
weeks before the IRA 
Ceasefire in 1994. 


ee a l 


international news 


TONY BLAIR: 


The Labour leader who sells 


LAST YEAR many be- 
lieved that Tony Blair 
was a decent modern 
poder of the British 

abour Party who was 
Practical about bring 
real change. 

Today thousands of trade 
unionists are turning away 
from him in disgust as he 
moves ever closer to a busi- 
ness agenda. 

Over the last few weeks, 

the Labour Party has set out 
to distance itself from the 
goals of working people. 
__ When the Tories were try- 
ing to hammer the post office 
workers, Blair jumped into to 
call for a ballot. But the man 
who the Tory press are de- 
nouncing as the hardliner 
who responsible for keeping 
the postal strike going is in 
fact a former Blairite. 

A year ago John Keggie, 
the leader of the Scottish 
postal workers was support- 
ing Blair in his call to remove 
Clause 4 -- the article which 
commits the Labour party to 
public ownership. Now thou- 
sands like Keggie finds them- 
selves on the wrong side sim- 
ply because they want to de- 
fend their unions. 

Blair’s intervention in the 
postal dispute was no acci- 
dent. His shadow employ- 
ment secretary, David 
Blunkett, has called for bal- 
lots every time the employer 
makes a new offer in a strike. 
He has not ruled out legisla- 
tion to enforce this. 

This could mean that every 
time a few pence are offered, 
a strike has to be disrupted in 
order to put joke offers to a 
ballot. . 

The TUC conference this 

ear was the occasion when 
the Blair put the boot even 
further into the unions. 

One of the yuppie spin 
doctors he associates with, 
Stephen Byers, claimed that 
Labour would break their 
links with the unions in the 
future. 

Then, a former supporter 
of Marxism Today, the maga- 
zine of the defunct British 
Communist Party, Kim 
Howells called on the word 
‘socialism’ to be ‘humanely 

ased out’. 

Pr lair has now concluded 
that even the word *social- 
ism’ puts off the upper mid- 
dle class voters he wants to 
win. k 

In reality, Blair is well to 
the right of many Labour 
Party supporters. An ICM 

Il in the Guardian newspa- 
per showed that 43% of La- 
bour voters agreed that 

“Trade unions should have 
more say in running the 
economy’. 43% also agreed 
that ‘More socialist planning 
would be the best way to 
solve Britain's economic 
problems’. a 

All of this indicated that 
when Blair comes to office he 
will face major problems. 
Millions of workers will be 


ing for a pay back after 
looking for a pay back ayer 


Out before he 
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gets to office 


Socialists and trade unionists in the Greek south of Cyprus demonstrating against nationalism on May Day this year. 


will want changes in their 
education and health serv- 
ices. 

Blair is trying to dampen 
expectations by getting his 
sell-outs in now. 

For all his dislike of the 
union leaders, he will still 
need the help of Bill Morris 
of the TGWU, Edmonds of 
the GMBWU and 
Bickerstaffe of UNISON to 
keep workers in line. This is 
why the calls to break links 
with the unions are a prob- 
ably fantasy. A 

The trendy set who dine 
with Blair regularly in the 
posh restaurants of Islington 
may despise the union lead- 
ers— but if they are to run 
British capitalism they will 
still have to rely on their sell- 
outs. f 

Fortunately major opposi- 
tion is developing to the left 
of Blair. The British TUC 
passed a resolution demand- 
ing a £4.26 minimum wage 
and many are determined to 
fight for it. 3,000 demonstra- 
tors tured up on a working 
day outside the TUC confer- 
ence to lobby for the mini- 
mum wage. 

As Jimmy Nolan of the 
sacked Liverpool dockers put 
it, “We must make it clear to 
Tony Blair and our union 
leaders that all the Tories anti- 
union laws must be thrown in 
the dustbin. 

If the Labour government 
does not guarantee industrial 
democracy, then we must get 
it ourselves.” 


ZIMBABW 


a AMIANDOS 


SIMULTANEOUS festi- 
vals against nationalism 
took place in the Turkish 
north and Greek south 
of the islandin Septem- 


ber. 

Over 2,000 joined the 
northern protest called 
by 48 trade unions and 
political organisations 
against Turkish national- 
ism. 

Workers’ Democracy, 
Socialist Worker's sister 
paper, initiated a similar 
protest against Greek 
chauvinism in the south 
which was backed by 
the AKEL communist 
party youth wing and the 

EO union federation. 

Meanwhile the Greek 
Cypriot government ig- 
nored warnings that far 
right nationalists were 

lanning to attack Turks 
in the south. 

A Turkish border 
guard was killed in Sep- 
tember. 


A STRIKING VICTORY 


WORKERS IN the southern African state 
of Zimbabwe have won a stunning victory 
against great odds. 

A strike by up to 180,000 civil servants has 
forced massive concessions from the govern- 
ment of Robert Mugabe. 

The strike received virtually no publicity in 
the West. 

Newspapers and television are apparently 
not interested in successful struggles which 
give hope in Africa. 

The government told workers last month 
that they would have to accept wage increases 
of between 6 percent and 9 percent at a time 
when inflation is 25 percent. 

Beginning with a small group of nurses, the 
strike soon spread to include around 90 per- 
cent of the civil service. 


Thousands of demonstrators gathered at Af- 
rican Unity Square in the capital Harare to 
denounce the government and organise further 
action. 


Armed police were sent to intimidate the 
strikers but many stayed on the streets for days 
in a public show of defiance. 

The government then sacked junior doctors, 
nurses, mortuary attendants, firefighters and 
court staff for refusing to return to work. But 
workers continued to strike solidly, despite be- 
ing told to return to work at one point by un- 
ion leaders. 

When the union leaders betrayed, activists 
organised to keep the strike going and to build 


demonstrations which pushed the strike for- 
ward. 

Pressure from below forced the main union 
federation to threaten a general strike from 
this Monday unless the government backed off. 

As it became clear that huge numbers of 
workers would have backed the call, govern- 
ment backbenchers came out in support of the 
civil servants and denounced their own lead- 
ers. 

Even a total media blackout, imposed by the 
government, could not prevent news of the 
strike spreading throughout the country and 
many other workers showing support. 


Spreading 


After nine days of all-out action, the gov- 
ernment told the strikers it had ‘forgotten to 
implement” a previously agreed extra 20 per- 
cent wage rise and would now make sure the 
money was paid. 

But this was not enough to secure an imme- 
diate return to work. 

The strike continued into the middle of last 
week as workers demanded reinstatement of 
all those sacked during the dispute. 

Eventually, after two weeks of a strike that 
had shut down most state services, Mugabe 
held a crisis cabinet meeting and gave in. 

The public services minister was sent out- 
side to tell reporters that the government 
would make sure all the strikers could return 
to their jobs. 


The humiliating climbdown was in stark 
contrast to President Mugabe's bluster when 
the action started. “We don’t take kindly to 
illegal strikes. This may be an opportunity for 
use reduce the size of the public sector,” he 
said. 

Just as workers in Europe are told that the 
European Union and the Maastricht treaty 
make cuts inevitable, workers in Zimbabwe 
were told that cuts in public sector pay were 
necessary because fo International Monetary 
Fund conditions for loans. 

But, as a striking nurse told reporters, “We 
are on strike to defend our conditions, to have 
enough for a meal and a house. We must de- 
fend such things when they are under attacks 
from the government or the IMF.” 

This demonstration of workers’ power will 
make it less likely that the government will 
dare to push through the cuts and privatisa- 
tion the IMF demands. 

The present IMF cuts, pushed through by 
Mugabe, have reduced health spending by a 
third and infant mortality rates have doubled 
since 1990. 

Money for schools has also been cut drasti- 
cally. 

With unrest growing, Mugabe has tried to 
deflect attention by scapegoating gays and stu- 
dents. 

But this brilliant strike has shown the way 
to unite people. 

It is an inspiration to workers in Africa and 


shows how to hit back against threats to pay 
and welfare. 


——— ee a a ee 
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RUSSIA: 


The war 


comes home | 


RARELY CAN the sham of bourgeois 
democracy have been exposed so 
immediately as during the aftermath 
of Boris Yeltsin’s election victory. 


Within a matter of 
weeks the central elec- 
tion issues—peace, de- 
mocracy, wages, the 
economy—have all ex- 
ploded with renewed in- 
tensity. 

The army reopened 
its assault on Chechnya 
barely a week after the 
election, but with the en- 
emy refreshed and Rus- 
sian troops deeply de- 
moralised by Yeltsin's 
broken promises of 
peace. 

Within three weeks 
the Chechen resistance 
had seized the capital, 
Grozny, and the second 
city, Argun. 

Russian attempts to 
retake Grozny have met 
with failure. 

At the time of writing 
the assault has been 
called off and the Rus- 
sian government has 
agreed to withdraw the 
troops from Chechnya 
by the end of August. 

There is deep discon- 
tent in Russia with the 
government in general 
and the war in particu- 
lar, which is threatening 
to explode in popular 
discontent. 


Promise 


Millions of workers 
have not been paid 
since Yeltsin's promise 
in March to compensate 
wage arrears. 

is led at the end of 
July to a rash of bitter 
strikes spreading from 
the maritime region 
throughout the coal- 
fields and to strike 
threats by power, oil and 
aviation workers and a 
planned national miners’ 
strike on 26 August. 
Although this was 
called off by union 
leaders at the last 
minute, many pits are 
still on strike. 
With expectations 
raised by Yeltsin's ex- 
travagant election 
pledges, the situation is 
very volatile. 
An indication of this 
can be found in a re- 
markable newspaper 
report of a meeting out- 
side the town hall of 
Chernogorsk in the 
Kuzbass coalfield: 

“The miners were 
joined by oe peeple. 
and soon the building 
was surrounded by an 
angry crowd, now mak- 
ing political demands: 
no to the war in 
Chechnya, no to 
profiteering at the town 
market, no to the mafia, 
yes to better pensions. 

“The mayor tried to 
calm the crowd, but al- 
most paid for it with his 
life. 

“A woman's voice 
cried, ‘Hang him!’, and 
the crowd surged for- 
ward with intent. 

“He was saved only 
by the speedy arrival of 
the police. 

“Luckily numerous 
calls to take up arms 
and go and shoot the 
businessmen and loot 


the villas of the rich were 
not taken up. The deto- 
nator of these events, 
the miners, are still des- 
perate" (Segodnya, 16 
August 1996). 

This simmering dis- 
content has given an 
added urgency to the 
govemment's attempts 
to avoid a new outbreak 
of crisis in the economy, 
further symptoms of 
which are a budget defi- 
cit which is double the 
IMF target, and 400 tril- 
lion roubles of inter- 
company debt. 


Thuggish 


Given the immediacy 
of this new crisis, infight- 
ing within the leadership 
has also intensified. It is 
led by the thuggish head 
of the Security Council, 
General Lebed, who 
has demanded the res- 
ignation of interior min- 
ister Kulikov over the 
handling of the Chechen 
crisis. 

Lebed tried to turn the 
rout of Russian troops in 
Grozny into a personal 
triumph for himself as 
"peacemaker", negotiat- 
ing a last minute agree- 
ment for the Chechen 
resistance to maintain 
effective control over the 
republic, while accepting 
status as part of Russia. 

It appears that a sec- 
tion of government is 
prepared to back Lebed 
and accept that the im- 
mediate social, political 
and economic price of 
staying in Chechnya 
has become too high. 

The situation, how- 
ever, remains on a knife 
edge. The 11 hour 
peace negotiations on 
22 August, for example, 
were broken off 15 
times as fighting con- 
tinually flared up. 

Lebed's position is 
highly tenuous—he is 
an ambitious but iso- 
lated individual with lit- 
tle support within the 
state machine. 

Yet another coup 
attempt may be on the 
cards. 

Consequently the 
ceasefire may be noth- 
ing but another tempo- 
rary lull in the fighting as 
Russian troops regroup. 

If the agreement 
holds, however, we will 
be witnessing a crush- 
ing defeat for Russian 
imperialism, the ramifi- 
cations of which will be 
immense. 

One popular Moscow 
newspaper has already 
drawn parallels with 
Russia’s defeat by Ja- 
pan in 1904, noting that 
it heralded the 1905 
revolution. 

1905, however, came 
after 15 years of rising 
mass struggles, 
whereas today the Rus- 
sian working class is still 
politically weak and de- 
moralised. 

Nevertheless, the 
situation is ripe with pos- 
sibilities for workers to 
go on the offensive. 


—DAVE CROUCH 
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A man’s life is 
£1.000 as bosses flout 


OVER THE last year or So the Irish economy 


has been growing. 


And with it the construction industry has 
experienced a massive boom. 


Building sites have sprung 
up all over Dublin and in other 
parts of Ireland. 

Huge profits come the way 
of the property developers and 
building companies. 

But what 
of the condi- 
tions of the 
workers in 
the industry? 

As the 
building 
bosses 
scramble for 
profits the 
health of 
building 
workers is 
trampled un- 
derfoot. 

Former shop steward Johnny 
Cluno told Socialist Worker, 
“In my experience contractors 
ignore the safety regulations— 
it costs time and money and 
they are only interested in prof- 
its”. 

In 1995 there were 15 deaths 
on building sites in Ireland. So 
far this year there have been 10. 

These figures reflect an 
alarming upward trend—they 
are 50 percent higher than in 
1993 and 1994. 

Last year, injuries came to 
1,600—about one in fifty of the 
80,000 working in the indusry. 

Some of these were so seri- 
ous that men were left crippled 
and not able to work again. 

These injuries and deaths 
were almost always 
avoidable if proper 
safety facilities were 
put in place on sites. 

Yet so frequent are 
injuries on building 
sites that only one in 
seven is reported. 

The Health and 
Safety Authority iden- 
tifies the following 
danger areas: poor or 
no scaffolding; haz- 
ards in roofwork and 
Steel erection and edges and 
Openings with no guard rails or 
other protection. 

For example, scaffolding 
must be properly secured, lad- 
ders held in place and edges 


over two metres provided with 
guards to prevent falls. 

Johnny Cluno points out: 
“Scaffolding should have toc- 
boards to prevent tools or 
bricks being accidentally 

kicked over 
and falling 
on some- 
one. 
nene 
should be 
handrails on 
scaffolding 
and all 
trenches 
should be 
shored up to 
prevent the 
walls caving 
in on a man working in the 
trench. 

“Contractors don’t want to 
take the time to do these things 
and so there are serious acci- 
dents”. 

Failure by employers to ob- 
serve simple safety procedures 
led in 1994 to four deaths from 
falling from a height, two men 
dead after being crushed by 
machinery and others killed by 
electrocution, collapsing wall, 
a forklift falling in a hole, and 
being crushed by a falling skip. 

The Health and Safety Au- 
thority has the job of enforc- 
ing safety legislation. 

Even with a rate of securing 
70 per cent convictions, it man- 
aged to get less than a dozen 
successful prosecutions last 


year in the construction indus- 
try. 

Usually these prosecutions 
take place in a District Court 
where the maximum penalty a 
company faces is £1,000— 


chicken feed in comparison to 
the profits available. 

Here are some of the hand- 
ful of prosecutions in 1994: 
MOn one site in Wexford a 
worker was electrocuted when 
a truck short circuited overhead 
lines. 

Failure to conform to the 
regulations caused the death 
meee firm was fined just 
Win the same year a boring 

contractor was fined 
£340 for Tefusing to 
cease operating un- 
der lethal high volt- 
age lines. 
MWhen a crane 
failed its load of 
1,340 kg fell on a 
site worker. His 
right arm and shoul- 
der were amputated, 
For failing to 
keep the crane in a 
Proper condition 
the Co Donegal firm 
just £1,000. 5 hae 

With penalties as lenient as 
these is it any wonder construc- 
tion firms cut corners? 


Ti 
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And local authorities are 
gambling with the safety of 
their workers too. 

i In 1993, a dry stone wall col- 
= ae on a Waterford Corpo- 

i ae 
aon workman digging a 
_ Because the s 
lions were flo 
killed. 
sane Corporation was fined 


While the 


afety regula- 
uted the man was 


: ^e press and politi- 
ats whip up a law aind:ordeh 
itenzy, few resources are put 
mio making employers abide 
y the law and provide safe 
working conditions. 
ou've never se 
gardaí ona building ERER 
ing the contractors for danger- 
ous practices—that’s one area 
of law and order that the cops 
and politicians don't care to 
enforce,” says Johnny Cluno 
With the big firms, the fore- 
men always seemed to know in 
advance when the inspectors 
vere coming—they would be 
anding out hard hats and 


Paine things right the day be- 
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The Health and Safet 
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chðical 


and all 
workplaces—an 
are specialists 1n the 
industry. j 
The HSA has ware 
ployers that later this pec. 
will divert most of iB e 
tors into the construct" 
tor for two weeks. 
It has given the 
eration formal notice o! 
This amounts to tél- 
ing the construction 
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then retum to t 
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efforts to clean UP * 
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Earlier this yea 
worker was M lt 
when scaffolding p. 
lapsed on a sitë Pecon- 
ated by the notorion jel n`s 
struction firm Ii 
Street. 3 
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T} z they do not meet safety require- 
2 ments. 
$ Less immediate is the toll to 


£ Hazards like asbestosis are 
SS = well known and still arise from 
=| © demolition work. 
g _ Less obvious is the general 
HỌ deterioration caused by long 
F years working in all weathers 
with inadequate facilities. 

Mick Brennan believes can- 
teen facilities are getting worse, 
not better. 

“Twenty years ago there 
would have been a proper can- 
teen on a site with meals for the 
workers. 

“Today there is not one 
proper canteen on any site in 
Dublin. 

“Often the canteen is also the 
changing room. Men are eating 
their poxy sandwiches among 
dirty clothes and boots. 

“Toilets are a disgrace. It is 
no wonder that after a few years 
of this men are suffering 
chronic bad health.” 

All the safety legislation and 
regulations mean very little 
when they are not enforced. 
And key to enforcing safety at 
work is trade union organisa- 
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no improvement. 
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ZOE Developments is Ireland’s largest 
city centre apartment builder. 


Developing semi-derelict sites in tax in- 
centive areas has made them a fortune. 

As one of their managers put it: “Land was 
cheap—people didn’t realise its value”. 


Completed 


With the latest computerised design tech- 
niques, Zoe boasts it completed 1,500 apart- 
ments in three years. 


But there is a dark side to this success story. 


Their sites have seen the deaths of two build- 
ing workers and scores of injuries. 


At the end of 1994 work was halted on a pres- 
tige development in Dublin’s Batchelors Walk 
when Dublin Corporation charged they had bro- 
ken fire regulations. 


Another Zoe development of a block of 
£40,000-£50,000 apartments in a tax incentive 
area in Dublin’s Parnell Street was being rushed 
to have units available for the beginning of the 
tax year. 


With corners cut scaffolding collapsed, kill- 
ing one of the building workers. 


This was not allowed to interfere with the prof- 
its the apartments made for Zoe or the opulence 
enjoyed by directors Liam and Roisin Carroll in 
their exclusive Mount Merrion home. 


Profits 


Zoe Developments declared profits of £1.3 mil- 
lion in 1993. 

But their auditors, Casey McGrath Associates, 
felt forced to “qualify” their accounts for that 
year. 

In layman’s language “qualified accounts” 
means something fishy is going on. 

Casey McGrath “could not determine whether 
proper books of accounts had been kept or con- 
firm profit figures”. 

It’s about time strong, fighting trade union or- 


ganisation was built to shut down cowboys like 
these. 
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What do 


socialists say? 


Is it really 
all about 
economics? 


ONE OF Marxism’s greatest assets Is 
that it bases its political practice and 
its analysis ona scientific theory of his- 
torical development. 

Prior to Marx it was generally assumed 
that history consisted primarily of the deeds 
of “great men” and the driving force of this 
history were the ideas of other “great men”. 


Karl Marx turned this 
upside down. He showed 
that the basis of all hu- 
man development was 
the production of the ne- 
cessities of life—food., 
clothing, shelter and the 
like. 

The two fundamental 
factors shaping history 
were therefore: 

Ethe level of develop- 
ment of the forces of pro- 
duction, that is the ability 
of human beings to pro 
duce goods. 

Wine social relations be- 
tween human beings, 
formed in the process of 
production, above all 
class relations between 
those who owned and 
controlled the means of 
production and those 
who did the work. 

Ideas, far from beng. 
the prime movers of his- 
tory. were reflections of 
and responses to mate- 
nal and socal conditions. 

Moreover, the agents 
of social change were 
not Individual leaders, 
religians or nations but 
social classes arising 
from the economic 
structure of society. 

Not surprisingly the 
nineteenth century bour- 
geoisie and its inteliec- 
tual supporters felt pro- 
foundly threatened by 
this perspective. Not only 
because of its political 
implications—working 
class revolution—but 
also because intellectu- 
ally it challenged their 
view of themselves as 
the makers of history. 


Alternative 


Their need for an alter- 
native theory was met by 
the newly emerging aca- 
demic discipline of soci- 
ology and in particular by 
the German sociologist 
Max Weber. 

Weber conceded that 
Marx had certain insights 
into the importance of 
“the economic factor’ and 


WE ARE told that class divisions are a [$ 


social class but that Marx 
oversimplified history. 
Weber had two main 
criticisms of Marxism. 
First that Marxism re- 
duced everything to eco- 
nomics, ignoring the in- 
dependent role of ideas 
and political power in his- 


ory. 

Second that Marxism 
overemphasised the role 
of classes as opposed to 
other social groups, 
which he called “status 
groups’. 

Status groups are de- 
fined not by their eco- 
nomic position but by 
their social prestige in the 
minds of others—they 
range from professional 
groups such as doctors 
to ethnic minorities. 


Criticisms 

These criticisms have 
formed the core of the 
academic response to 
Marxism ever since. 

Over the last 20 years 
or so they have been 
given a radical gloss by 
saying tha! because 
Marxism reduces every- 
thing to economics it fails 
to deal with the issues of 
race and gender. 

As first sight these criti- 
cisms have a lot going for 
them. 

After all, “everyone 
knows” that there have 
been many religious and 
national wars, that rac- 
ism, sexism and 
homophobia have 
played a terrible role in 
history. 

Nevertheless, as ob- 
jections to Marxism they 
miss the mark. In the first 
place they convict Marx 
of being crude and over- 
simplified by presenting a 
crude and oversimplified 
version of Marxism. 

Marxism does not at 
al! deny the important 
role of ideas. 

__ Why else would Marx- 
ists devote so much en- 
ergy to political debate 
and propaganda and to 


building political move- 
ments? 

Moreover, Marxists 
have been and continue 
to be in the forefront of the 
fight against racism. sex- 
ism and all other forms of 
bigotry. 

All that Marx insisted 
on was that ideas and po- 
litical power both have 
their root in the economic 
structure of society and 
its class relations. 

Therefore any proper 
historical explanation of 
the role of these phe- 
nomena must take this 
as its starting point. 

in the second place 
Marx was absolutely right 
to insist on the economic 
foundations of society 
and ideas. Human be- 
ings are, in the first place, 
animals with given bio- 
logical needs. 

Any social order which 
is unable to address this 
problem in some form will 
not survive a month. 

How it solves this 
problem, that is, how it or- 
ganises production, in- 
evitably shapes and con- 
ditions every aspect of 
that social order. 


Explaining 


Treating ideas as inde- 
pendent and autono- 
mous makes any real ex- 
planation impossible. 

To say for example 
that the oppression of 
womenis caused by sex- 
ist ideology without ex- 
plaining the roots of that 
ideology is to explain 
nothing. Itis also a recipe 
for pare despair. 

It sexist ideology can 
be countered only by 
antisexist ideology then 
how can we overcome 
the fact that all the main 
means of spreading 
ideas in society are in the 
hands of the sexists? 

One alternative is to 
say that these ideas are 
part of human nature or 
in the genes; that men 
are naturally sexist or that 
whites are naturally rac- 
ist. 

But, apart from being 
scientific and historical 
nonsense, it is even 
= a counse! of de- 

r. 

The ruling class will, of 
course, never accept 
Marx's materialist analy- 
sis because it announces 
their downfall. 

But for working class 
people who need to 
change the world, not just 
interpret it, and for those 
who really want to end 
oppression, Marxism 
provides the only serious 
guide to action. 


— JOHN MOLYNEUX 


A Question of Class 


thing of the past—that we are moving 
towards a “classless society”. 

This book demolishes the myths and 
shows that inequality and class divisions 


are as fundamental today as they have f 


ever been. 


Lindsey German is the editor of the 
monthly Socialist Review published by the 
Socialist Workers Party in Britain. She is 


also author of Sex, 


Class and Socialism, 


now in its second edition. 


£3.50 


Available from SWP branch bookstalls or 
from SW Books, PO Box 1648, Dublin 8, 
Tel (01) 872 2682 Add 60p for post. 
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MARNIE HOLBOROW reviews a new book on the United Irishmen 
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HE UNITED Irishmen 

have either been 

damned or romanti- 
cised by Irish politicians. 

According to Daniel O’Connell, they 
were just “designing wretches who fo- 
mented the rebellion”. For modern day 
republicans they were “the men of no 
property”. 

In fact the backbone of the United 
Irishmen came from two sources. First 
there were the leading industrialists of 
Belfast and Dublin who had grown tired 
of British restrictions on their liberty 
and their commerce. 

The leadership of the United Irish- 
men shows the influence of this class. 
Neilson was a prominent wool draper, 
Sinclair the owner of a linen mill, John 
Cambell an apothecary, Tennent a mer- 
chant . 

In the Dublin Society, there were 
over 100 merchants, amongst which 
were the woollen merchant Oliver Bond 
and the wealthy iron founder Henry 
Jackson. 

This ruling class in-waiting wanted 
to break the old system of privilege that 
rested on the landowning class and 
bring in a society where industry and 
trade could flourish. 

The second main group were those 
who opposed the system of land own- 
ership and tenancy which had been dic- 
tated by British colonialism. 

Settlers had dispossessed native own- 
ers in the previous century. Landlords 
were often absent and so middlemen 
came to have a key position in the 
economy. 

The majority of these middlemen 
were originally picked from the fa- 
voured ranks of Protestant immigrants. 

However, some middlemen were 
Catholics, often from the ranks of those 
dispossessed in the previous century. 
Helped by the repeal of the penal laws 
from 1778 onwards, they increased 
their holdings and began to consolidate 
their social position. 

By the end of the century they were 
becoming the backbone of rural life and 
sought a political voice to match their 
new-found economic influence. 

Some of this “underground gentry” 
openly joined the ruling orders, or as 
Tone put it, “sold their less advantaged 
brethren to be called “my lord” at the 


The majority , 
however, saw 
themselves as 
wrongfully dispos- 
sessed, the true 
proprietors of the 
land they were 
forced to rent. 
They lived in the 
“big house” but did 
not own the land. 

In Ulster, this 
Catholic big 
farmer class had 
not developed in 
the same way. 
Catholics had been squeezed by Prot- 
estant head tenants, and were lower 
down the social ladder. 

They were the alehouse keepers, the 
grocers and school teachers as well as 
smaller tenant farmers in Southern Ul- 
ster. 

In the 1780s many of them joined the 
Defenders, the secret society that 
sought, amid the stark class divide of 
the linen industry, to make the “ cob- 
bler and the Caesar level”. 

The Defenders merged with United 
Irishmen in the mid 1790s, and began 
to embrace French revolutionary ideas. 

The ruling classes were terrified by 
these developments. The claims of 
some United Irishmen to restore lands 
to those Catholic families dispossessed 
by the Act of Settlement left them 
aghast. 


“The origin of nobles in 
every country is the 
same, but time and 


revolutions have 
concealed their hateful 
origin’ —Wolf Tone 
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The arrest of Lord Edward Fitzgerald and (inset) Wolf Tone 


One English landlord said he felt 
under siege like “a traveller in Africa, 
in a forest among Hottentots and wild 
beasts”. 


N FACT, the United Irish 

men were more ambigu- 

ous over the question of 
land distribution and tried to 
look both ways. 

For example, to reassure wealthy 
farmers, they stressed that any land con- 
fiscation would be targeted only at 
church lands and at those who actively 
fought against the revolution. 

On the other hand, Tone in Poor 
Man's Catechism was more radical and 
said all landed 
gentry—Protes- 
tant or Catholic— 
were as reaction- 
ary as each other, 
“The origin of 
nobles in every 
country is the 
same, but time 
and revolutions 
have concealed 
their hateful ori- 


proach showed 
that he understood 
more than other leaders the need to 
build a mass movement that embraced 
the poor if they were to beat Britain. 

When the United Irishmen were 
pushed underground, they set up meet- 
ings under the guise of book clubs, lit- 
erary societies and clubs, like the se- 
cret Jacobin clubs before the French 
revolution. 

These meetings were often held in 
barns and schoolhouses in rural areas. 
William Putnam McCabe, the United 
Irishman organiser, distributed Tom 
Paine’s Age of Reason among mill- 
workers in Belfast. Godwin’s Political 
Justice was teported to be distributed 
across the countryside. 

John Burk, a United Irishman who 
was expelled from Trinity College for 
being an atheist, wrote a broadsheet 
entitled The Cry of the Poor for Bread 
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which was pasted up on street corners 
and distributed in Dublin. It described 
how society was divided into two sec- 
tions—“the parasitic” and “the useful”. 

Secret clubs multiplied and some 
drew in young artisans. The Strugeglers, 
the Real United Trades, the Union , the 
Cold Bone, Shoe, Druid. The States 
were just some of the many in Dublin. 
One hostile observer described how 
Northern Star, the movement's paper. 
was used: 

“The Northern Star is the principal 
and most powerful of all the instruments 
used for agitating and deluding the 
minds of the people. The lowest of the 
people get it. It is read to them in clus- 
ters. A whole neighbourhood sub- 
Scribes to it”. 


HE STRIKING achieve- 

ment of the United 

Irishmen was to cut 
across sectarian lines. They 
could only do this because 
they were identified with 
revolution. 

The French revolution had shown 
that the Catholic church was part and 
parcel of tyrannical privilege. The 
United Irishmen declared in 1795 that 
“the superstitious power of the Catho- 
lic clergy is at an end”. 

But the French revolution also be- 
came the model for a secular republic. 
The fight for reform to include the vast 
majority of Catholics would simulta- 
neously mean dismantling a state 
founded upon the sectarian lines of an 
established Protestant church. 

Tone, in his Argument on behalf of 
the Catholics of Ireland was categori- 
cal about the need for a non-sectarian 
movement. “No reform can ever be 
obtained which shail not comprehen- 
sively embrace Irishmen of all denomi- 
nations”. 

Had their social support been con- 
fined to the industrialists, the United 
Irishmen would have got nowhere. 
Their political goals struck a chord with 
those lower down in society—the arti- 
sans, the cottiers, the tradesmen—and 
this gave the movement strength. 


UST AS the Jacobins in 
= jj France relied on the 
mass mobilisation of 
the people—the sans cul- 
ottes—so the United Irishmen 
rallied the “men of no prop- 
erty” behind the movement. 
This huge movement against the Brit- 
ish state caused the British ruling classes 
to act. They used the opportunity of the 
war with France to destroy the United 
Irishmen. 

A massive campaign of military re- 
cruitment was launched. Signing up Irish 
Catholics as cannon fodder held the 
added advantage for the British of neu- 
tralising the 
revolutionary 
movement. 

No less than 
25,000 men 
Were recruited 
in 1793-4 and 
over the Na- 
poleonic wars 
a massive 
150,000 Irish 
recruits joined 
the British ar- 
mies. 

More im- 
portantly, the British ruling class wooed 
the Catholic hierarchy within its fold by 
giving them their own Catholic college 
at Maynooth in 1795. 

The Catholic Bishops were easy prey. 
Patrick Plunkett, Bishop of Meath , said 
after dining at Dublin Castle that “the 
politeness, attention and affability of the 
Lord Lieutenant was such as to leave us 
nothing to wish for”. 

However the real fanning of sectari- 
anism came with the setting up of the 
Orange Order. 

As the United Irishmen were making 
headway across the North the local con- 
servative gentry and Anglican establish- 
ment were encouraged to spread the 
Orange Order to Mid Ulster. 

In the words of one Anglican clergy- 
man, it was the “means to check the 
progress of sedition”. 

The origins of the Orange Order give 
lie to the idea that it is the authentic ex- 


“The politeness, 
attention and affability 
of the Lord Lieutenant 


was such as to leave us 
nothing to wish for’— 
Patrick Plunkett, 
Bishop of Meath 


pression of Protestant identity. It was the 
Anglican establishment, not Presbyteri- 
ans, that first encouraged the Orange 
Order. 

The violent terror that it unleashed 
was part of a strategy to divide the peo- 
ple in order to keep the country safe for 
the establishment, In 1796, for example, 
six hundred Catholic families were ban- 
ished from their homes in Armagh. 

Kevin Whelan’s new book The Tree 
of Liberty shows that the rise of sectari- 
anism in the 1790s cannot be laid at 
United Irishmen’s door, but at that of the 
sectarian state itself. 

He also shows that after this period 
of terror the “underground gentry” that 
had so recently been the 
standard bearer of free- 
dom itself turned 
sharply away from the 
ideals of the United 
Irishmen. 

After this point, the 
Catholic gentry who 
became a privileged 
layer within Irish soci- 
ety, did not want to rock 
the boat and aimed in- 
stead for the limited 
goal of reform within 
the Union. 

Daniel O’Connell, 
who was the mouthpiece for this class, 
adopted a conservative stand of Catho- 
lic nationalism to meet his ends. He 
tumed violently against everything that 
the United Irishmen stood for—includ- 
ing lying about his early involvement 
with them and making out that it was 
only run by Ulster Presbyterians. 

Whelan describes O'Connell as the 
grave digger of the United Irishmen. In 
the sense that he stamped out the politi- 
cal tradition of secular, non-sectarian in- 
ternationalism and replaced it with nar- 
row Catholic conservatism, he is right. 

Although this book is sometimes 
weak on a class analysis, overall it adds 
new insights into this revolutionary pe- 
riod. 


MTree of Liberty: Radicalism, Catholi- 
cism and the construction of Irish Iden- 
tity 1760-1830 by Kevin Whelan, Field 
Day Essays Cork University Press 1996 


CATHERINE CURRAN reviews a 


new book by Edna O’Brien 


EDNA O’Brien’s new n 
of all a sense of outra Sere provokes most 


It weaves the events surroundi 
À u i 
1992 into the story of Mary, a younn a asein 
Weat et Bene bes from an incestuous re- 
er father er 

E pregnant. only to discover that she 

er subsequent desperate bid to get a ~ 
Hon ee end is uncovered by local busd. 

, whe antly raise the al 
gardai into atl a eee 

s a result, Mary and her accomplice, a single 

woman called Betty, are ordered beck homens 
be called to account by the powers that be. 

O’Brien’s talent is satire, and she shows no 
mercy for that coterie of the pious and the hypo- 
critical who band together under the umbrella of 
the pro-life movement. 
__ She leaves little room for ambiguity in sketch- 
ing the callous zealotry of the “pro-life” youth 
wing, or in targetting the complacent clutch of 
Catholic women drawn into the anti-abortion cir- 
cle more for the Parish priest’s approval than out 
of any concern for the unborn. 


Contempt 


Where O’Brien depicts the bigots with malicious 
glee, she shows no less, contempt for the cow- 
ardice of the so-called liberals who will not speak 
out in defence of the teenage mother, for fear of 
the wrath of the bishops. 

On the other side of the coin we see the poverty, 
both material and emotional, in which Mary and 
her father are condemned to live. n 

Far from being cast as the villain of the piece, 
the father is portrayed 
as a tragic figure, a fail- 
ure who constantly 
dreams of escape, try- 
ing to feel like a real 
man by stdnding with 
the farmers at the auc- 
tion on fair-day al- 
though he has no cattle 


The reality 


SOME MOTHER'S SON... 


The film the Tories 


hate 


THE TORY estab- 
lishment in Britain 
is furious over the 
new film Some 
Mother’s Son. 

They complain 
that it portrays 
them as the “bad 
guys” and the IRA 
hunger strikers of 
1981 as heroes. 

The film is co-written 
(with Jim Sheridan) and 
directed by Terry 
George, himself a 
former Republican pris- 
oner. George defends 
the film against Tory 
criticisms saying that 
“there's no such thing as 
an unbiased film”. 


Extreme 


Among those attacking 
Some Mother's Son is 
Alex Walker of the Lon- 
don Evening Standard. 


The Standard was the 
paper which in October 
{982 carried the notori- 
ously racist Jak cartoon 
portraying “the Irish” as 
a bunch of psychopaths. 

This was the extreme 
end of a propaganda war 
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to sell. ; 

Although Mary is 
driven to run away to 
save herself, we can 
perfectly understand 


IRISH SOCIETY: Sociological Perspectives 
is a standard student texbook but it pro- 
vides useful material on how Irish society 
has changed over recent decades. i 
It is based on a series of essays from Irish soci- 


why, when in the cus- 
tody of her narrow- 
minded cousin Ve- 
ronica, she has 
longings to return to 
him 


ologists. 


This strategy was 
adopted with particular en- 
thusiasm by Fianna Fail, 
leading to drastic public 
spending cuts in the late 
1980s and a spate of cut- 
backs in public companies 
like Irish Steel, Team Aer 
Lingus and the ESB. 

During the 1980s, indus- 
trial employment actually 
fell as output increased, re- 
flecting the pressures on 
workers to increase produc- 
tivity. 


This contrasts with 
the hypocrisy of those 
who wish to forcefully 
return her hope in order 
that the sanctity of the 
family should not be 
thrown into question, 
despite a lurking suspi- 
cion that all is not as it 
should be. 

This determination 
that the lid should not 
be lifted on the sordid 
secrets of rural life is 
what prevents those 
who know from speak- 
ing out. 

But the novel is cer- 
tainly not steeped in 
pessimism, and the final 
outcome shows hope 
for the future even in the 
midst of tragedy. Defi- 
nitely worth reading, but 
wait for the paperback. 


Down By The River by 
Edna O’Brien. Pub- 
lished by Wiedenfeld & 
Nicholson £15.99 


Exodus 


Ireland’s late industrialisa- 
tion provoked an exodus 
from the land and a shift in 
the composition of employ- 
ment. 

Between 1961 and 1981, 
the proportion of men work- 
ing in agriculture fell from 
half of those at work to just 
one-fifth, and to just over 12 
per cent by 1990. 


O'Hearn outlines the free market orthodoxy 
which has underpinned the state’s strategy of de- 
velopment since the late 1950s. 


Reviewed by 
JONATHAN 
PRATSCHKE 


The percentage of women 
in the the labour force in- 
creased from just over one- 
quarter in 1971 to almost 
one-third twenty years later. 

The percentage of women 
between the ages of 20 and 
24 who are economically 
active was much higher in 
1991, at 46 per cent, and al- 
most half of all women in the 
labour force are married. 

Fahey and Mahon de- 
scribe the social and politi- 
cal changes which have ac- 
companied these shifts, 
showing how the model of 
the family set out in the Irish 
constitution has lost rel- 
evance. 

In 1961, less than 2 per 
cent of births occurred out- 
side marriage, but by 1991, 


Reviewed by 


DAVE 


__McDONAGH _ 


WBobby Sands played by John Lynch 


aimed at demontsing the 
IRA and presenting them 
as criminals rather than as 
freedom fighters. 


The film shows how 
this policy of 
“criminalisation” pro- 
voked the H-Block hun- 
ger strikes and backfired 
on the Tories. 

The first recognisable 
face on sereen is that of 
Margaret Thatcher speak- 
ing to reporters after be- 
coming Prime Minister of 
Britain in 1979. 
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we 


this had reached 16.6 per 
cent. 

The number of people in- 
volved in marital breakdown 
has also increased, and be- 
tween 1986 and 1991, there 
was a rise of one-fifth in the 
number of people who were 
separated. 

The massive outcry over 
the “X” case in 1992 showed 
that many Irish people are no 
longer willing to accept what 
the Church and right-wing 
politicians tell them, paving 
the way for the legalisation 
of homosexuality and last 


ass 


Thatcher says of the 
Tories “where there is dis 
cord, we will bring har- 
mony”. 

Their idea of harmony 
in the North was to step 
up repression. 


Bridges 


We soon see British of- 
ficials announcing the 
policies of “isolation, 
criminalisation and de- 
moralisation™ to deal with 
the Catholic minority. 


year’s vote in favour of the 
right to divorce. 

Despite these changes, no 
reduction in class inequali- 
ties has occurred. 


Enjoyed 


Whelan points out that the 
chances of a child from the 
industrial working class ris- 
ing to the “service class” (i.e. 
professionals, administrators 
and managers) are substan- 
tially lower than in other 
European countries. 

He also shows that the ad- 
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“Isolation” involves the 
British Army blowing up 
bridges and blocking bor- 
der roads. Frank, played 
by David O° Hara, and 
Gerard (Aiden Gillen) re- 
spond to one such action 
by blowing up an army 
landrover. 

The two are arrested 
following a shootout and 
locked up in the notorious 
Maze prison. 


Focuses 


The film then focuses 
mainly on the mothers of 
the two men, Annie 
(Fionnuala Flanagan) and 
Kathleen (Helen Mirren). 

Annie is a republican 
who has already had one 
son shot by the army. 

She fully supports her 
other son Frank, who is 
singled out by the RUC as 
the local TITRA “ring- 
leader” 

But Kathleen ts difter 
ai 


She regards herself as 
middle class and hates the 
IRA. She is horrified to 
learn that her son Gerard 
is secretly involved. 

But she is galvanised 
into action when he an- 
nounces he is joining his 
cellmate Bobby Sands on 
hunger strike, 

The refusal of food was 
the culmination of a strug- 
gle for political status. 

Republican prisoners 


vantages enjoyed by the Irish 
rich are significantly greater. 

This is evident in the area 
of education, and the most 
recent data show that only 3 
per cent of the children of 
“higher professionals” leave 
school before the Leaving 
Certificate, compared to a 
massive 47 per cent of those 
from unskilled manual back- 
grounds. 

The control of the Catho- 
lic Church over education 
has contributed to these in- 
equalities. 

Over and over again, the 
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had previously been al 
lowed to wear their own 
uniforms, organise their 
own education and asso- 
ciate freely in prison. 

But in 1975 the Labour 
government withdrew po- 
litical status and forced 
the prisoners to wear 
prison uniforms and live 
in separate cells without 
special status. 

The film shows the To- 
ries’ “criminalisation” 
policy crumbling as 
Bobby Sands is elected to 
Westminster with 30,000 
yotes—more votes than 
Thatcher, as Helen 
Mirren’s character points 
out to British officials. 


Exercise 


But then the film re- 
treats into the personal is- 
sue of whether or not 
Kathleen should exercise 
her right to take Gerard 
off the hunger strike if he 
lapses into a coma. 

Kathleen has reluc- 
tantly immersed herself in 
the prisoners” campaign 
because of her son and 
never fully identifies with 
the working class ghettoes 
at the heart of the strug- 
gle. 

But this is the movies 
and Some Mother's Son is 
as good a film as we'll get 
on the North. 

And anything that gets 
the Tories so annoyed has 
to be worth seeing! 


ireland 


essays in this book show the 
reality of the class divide and 
the extent to which class de- 
termines access to education, 
resources and power. 

However, when it comes 
to changing this situation, 
the authors are largely silent. 

Where the need for 
change is acknowledged, 
there is great confusion 
about the way forward, with 
vague references to the ‘new 
social movements’. 


Absent 


The working class is ab- 
sent as a real agent with its 
own interests. 

The ways in which Irish 
society has been shaped by 
workers’ struggles in the past 
are ignored, and we are given 
ad hoc explanations of such 
social change. 

Above all. this book illus- 
trates the political vacuum in 
many academic departments 
and the need for socialists to 
provide a clear solution to 
the exploitation and oppres- 
sion which Irish workers 
continue to face. 


Wirish Society: Sociologi- 
cal Perspectives, edited b 
Patrick Clancy, Sheelag 
Drudy, Kathleen Lynch and 
Liam O'Dowd (1995). 
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As ICTU tries to sell a new programme... 
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Workers create all the 
wealth in capitalist 
society. A new society can 
only be constructed when 
they collectively seize 
control of that wealth and 
plan its production and 
distribution. 


FOR REVOLUTION, NOT 
REFORM 

The present system 
cannot be reformed out of 
existence. Parliament 
cannot be used to end the 
system. 

The courts army and 
police are there to defend 
the interests of the 
capitalist class not to run 
society in a neutral 
fashion. 

To destroy capitalism, 
workers need to smash 
the state and createa 
workers’ state based on 
workers’ councils. 


FOR REAL SOCIALISM, 
EAST AND WEST: 

The SWP welcomed the 
break-up of the USSR and 
the end of the East 
European dictatorships. 
These states were not 
socialist but were run by 
a state-capitalist class. 
We are against the 
domination of the globe 
by imperialist powers and 
we oppose their wars. We 
are for the right of all 
nations, East and West, to 
self-determination. 


FOR AN END TO ALL 
OPPRESSION 

We oppose all forms of 
oppression which divide 
and weaken the working 
class. We are for full 
social, economic and 
political equality for 
women. 

We stand for: free 
contraception and free, 
legalised abortion and the 
right to divorce; the 
complete separation of 
church and state, an end 
to church control over 
schools and hospitals; an 
end to discrimination 
against gays and 
lesbians; an end to 
racism and anti-traveller 
bigotry. 

We argue for working 
class unity in the fight 
against oppression. 


FOR WORKERS' UNITY IN 
THE NORTH: 

Northern tretand is a 
sectarian state, propped 
up by the British Army. 
Catholic workers are 
systematically discrimi- 


nated against by the state. 


The division between 
Catholic and Protestant 
workers weakens the 
whole working class. 
Workers’ unity can only 
be won and maintained in 
a fight to smash both the 
Northern and Southern 
states. 

We stand for the immedi- 
ate withdrawal of British 
troops. Violence will only 
end when workers unite 
in the fight fora workers’ 
republic. 


FOR A FIGHTING TRADE 
UNION MOVEMENT: 
Trade unions exist to 
defend workers’ interests. 
But the union leaders’ 
role is to negotiate with 
capitalism - not to end it. 


WHY SOCIAL PARTNERSHIP 


THE UNION leaders and the employers are 
trying to sell another social partnership 


deal. 


This will be the successor to the Programme for Com- 
petitiveness and Work (PCW). 

The PCW was the third-three year programme to limit 
wage increases in retum for a vague commitment to 


social reforms. 


The first programme, the PNR, was signed after Fianna 
Fail returned to power in 1987. The ICTU argued that 
Haughey’s government would be more amenable to 
workers than Fine Gael had been. 

In reality, the deal meant that there were 20,000 job cuts 


in the public sector and 
wages were limited to a very 
low figure. 

One political correspond- 
ent, Stephen Collins, later 
pointed out that Haughey 
had achieved the almost im- 
possible task of combining 
a programme of cuts with 
keeping the union leaders on 
side, 


Minority 


At the time the union lead- 
ers claimed it was necessary 
to sign an agreement with a 
minority Fianna Fail govern- 
ment to stop the danger from 
the ‘New Right’. 

Now the arguments have 


changed because many of 
the ‘New Right policies’ are 
being implemented by La- 
bour and Democratic Left 
ministers in a coalition 
which is presiding over pri- 
vatisation and attacks on the 
public service in companies 
like Telecom, ESB and Dub- 
lin Bus. 

Social partnership is sup- 
posed to signal the end of 
‘old-fashioned’, ‘confronta- 
tional’ trade unionism. 

But workers in Dunnes 
Stores and elsewhere have 
discovered that you still have 
to fight against employers 
who want to squeeze as 
much as possible out of 
workers. 


Tax demonstations during the 1980s 


ising in ever shop and res 
and then they should 


FEW GAINS FROM THE PCW == 


The PCW brought few gains for most workers. 
In the three years of the programme the aver- 
age worker's living standard rose by less than 


1 per cent a year. 

Unemployment is higher, 
while poverty and drug addic- 
tion are rampant in working 
class areas, 

Workers have lost out de- 
spite the boom in the Irish 
economy. The two main 
banks, for example, are now 
making £1 million a day prof- 
its, while multinationals repat- 
riated £4,600 million in prof- 
its in 1995 alone. 


PAY 

The PCW limited wage in- 
creases to as little as 2 per cent. 
Meanwhile pay restraint has 
not hit company directors 
whose incomes have risen 
massively, 

To benefit from the boom, 
workers need the freedom to 
fight for claims that allow us 


to catch up. 

Every worker should be tree 
to pursue a claim for a 15 per 
cent wage increase. If we want 
to do this, we cannot afford to 
be tied into another three year 
deal. 


TAX 

The PCW has delivered 
very little in the area of tax re- 
form. Last year PAYE work- 
ers paid 86 per cent of all in- 
come tax while corporation tax 
paid by big business accounted 
for only |1 percent of total tax 
revenue. 

Workers also face double 
taxation in the form of service 
charges. 

The rich were allowed to get 
away with a tax amnesty dur- 
ing the years of social partner- 


SWP branch 


Weekend of meetings and discussion 
ATGWU Hall, Middle Abbey St, Dublin 
1st, 2nd, 3rd November 


SPEAKERS INCLUDE: 
trish Times columnist Vincent Browne; 


ship. And to add insult to in- 
jury workers are now expected 
to foot the bill for Larry 
Goodman's beet fraud. 


JOBS 


The national agreements 
were supposed to bring job 
creation in retum for modest 
pay increases. 

But there is now more un- 
employment than nine years 
ago when the first programme 
Was agreed. 

The bosses are using the 
freedom they have been given 
by the no-strike clause of the 
PCW to squeeze more produc- 
tivity out of us, Instead of ere- 
ating extra jobs they are look- 
ing for more ways to cut back 
employment and boost profits. 


A PROGRAMME 
FOR PROTECTION? 


The union leaders tell us we 
need a programme to protect 


the lower paid and weaker 
groups of workers 

They claim that tree coll 
tive bargaining only benefit 
the stronger workforces wl 
can fight for their own ir 
creases 

But low pay is rampant d 
spite the programmes 

Shop assistants in Londis 
and Centra cam as little as 
£2.41 an hour. 


Some hotel workers eam as 
little as £1.28 an hour for 
Washing dishes. 

The low rates for many shop 
workers arw officially set by the 
Joint Labour Committee for 
the retail trade 

Instead of calling for more 
Wage restraint the union lead 
ers should be demanding a 
minimum wage of £4.50 an 
hour to break workers out of 
the poverty trap. 

The unions should be or- 


meetings 


BELFAST 
Meets every Wed at 8pm 
Central Hall Rosemary St. 
CORK 

Meets every Tues at 8pm 
in Dennehy’s Pub, 
Cornmarket St. 

DERRY 

Meets every Tues in 
Badgers Bar at 8pm 

DUN LAOGHAIRE 
Meets every Tues at 8pm 


8:30pm in The Old 
Brogue, Dorset St. 
DUBLIN ARTANE/ 
COOLOCK 

Meets every Thus at 
8.30pm in the Artane/ 
Beaumont Family 
Recreation Centre, 
Kilmore Rd. 

DUBLIN DRIMNAGH 
Meets every Tuesday at 
8.30pm in the Lowes Pub, 
Dolphins Barn 


It is the ICTU leaders who 
ve often left groups of work 
k and isolated by de 

Ing observance of the 


By retuming to a tradition 
ty no group af work 
eftto fight alone 


The fight 
for union 


AT THE SIPTU conference 
which endorsed talks for a 
new programme, the union's 
Jeaders said union recognition 
was a demand they would pur- 
sue at the talks. 

It would be brilliant if the 
unions organised to win rec- 
ognition in every workplace. 

The danger of social part- 
nership is that unions will seek 
recognition in return for 
sweetheart deals. 

SIPTU has led the way in 
this regard. 

At Fruit of the Loom in Don- 
egal and Derry, for example, 
warkers are automatically 
made members of the union 
which encourages passivity in- 
stead of leading a fight. Now 
SIPTU stands by every sum- 
mer while the workers are put 
ona three day week. 

There is no point in union 
recognition unless the union is 
prepared to fight for better 
conditions. Unions wilt Nour- 
ish if they return to a tradi- 
tion of rank and file struggle 
instead of social partnership. 


the alternative? 


other in the fight 


Is there another way? 


IF WE reject a new programme what is 


BGroups of workers should be free to put in na- 
tional or local claims, but they should support each 


BNegotiations should be controlled democratically 
at local level. The officials should be instructed to carry 
out the wishes of the rank and file. 

BThere should be no ban on strike 

The alternative to the PCW is a trade union move- 
Ment that organises its members to fight. 


action 


If you would lik 
national office 
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the unions 


| reports— politics; 
fax: (01) 872 3838 


send in your reports telephone: (01) 872 2682, 


WORKERS AT the Royal 
Dublin Hotel have benn 
out on strike since Au- 
gust 31st and are deter- 
mined to fight to win. 

They are striking against the . 
appalling low rates of pay for all 
grades of workers. House por- 
ters get only £2.50 per hour and 
hichen porters only £3.59 per 

ur. 


As one of the shop stewards 
put it, “I have worked here for 
eight years on lousy money. 
The last time we got an increase 
was 1991. But the owners of 
this hotel could more than af- 
ford to pay us increases.” 

Holland and Gilmore, the ho- 
tel owners, also own the Coun- 
try Club in Portmarnock and the 

espil Flats complex where 
they threatened to evict pen- 
sioners just a few years ago. 


Support 


Morale on the picket line is 
high. Support for the strikers has 
been coming in from all around 
the country. 

Hundreds of pounds were col- 
lected at the recent SIPTU con- 
ference in Liberty Hall. 

Other hotels, the Conrad, the 
Montrose, the Shelbourne have 
had regular collections for their 
striking colleagues. 

Collections have also come in 
from Nissan and from the SIPTU 
Waterford and Donegal 
branches. 

With support and solidarity like 
this the pickets are even more 
determined. 

On Sunday 15th September all 
the strikers came out in force for 
the day of the All Ireland final. 

They were areas by union 
officials, other SIPTU members. 

One of the pickets told Social- 
ist Worker “It was a great day. | 
really enjoyed the picket. We 
looked so strong that the hotel 
was down to about one quarter 


Dunnes’ Stores 


ees 


of business for a big match day.” 

Management at the hotel 
called the gardai three time dur- 
ing the day as the pickets grew 
in strength and used whistles to 
attract attention from the public. 

Two managers, Christian 
Bauer and Joe Kearney, tried to 
break up the picket line by push- 
ing around the striking workers. 

But the majority of customers 
turned away. Most of them were 


aoe 


Sy, d 


Morale on the picket line is high 


al Dublin Hotel 
strikers fi 


from outside Dublin and were 
unaware of the strike until they 
got to the picket line. 


Hurts 


But one third of the workforce 
are passing the pickets. 

As one shop steward told So- 
cialist Worker, “This hurts more 
than anything else. And when this 
strike is over the scabs will have 


t on 


no union card and the owners will 
treat them just as badly as ever. 
They wont show them any re- 
spect.” 

Spanish students who have 
been recruited during the strike 
are working long hard hours for 
little money. They are being used 
to break the morale of the pick- 
ets but without success. 


Deliveries 


Pickets need to be stepped up 
on a daily basis at the service 
entrance where the scabs and 
deliveries go through. 

Leaflets need to go out argu- 
ing with newly recruited workers 
not to scab. Already Guinness, 
An Post and bin collectors have 
all refused to deal with the hotel. 
This pressure can be pushed up. 

This week one French student 
turned away from an interview in 
the hotel for a porter’s job after 
the pickets argued long and hard 
with him. 

More workers Dublin can be 
convinced not to scab. 


The Socialist Workers Party 
in Dublin has organised a 
fund-raising gig for the strike. 

lt takes place in the Baggot 
Inn on Sunday 22nd Septem- 
ber and includes Glen 
Hansard, Mark Dignam, Bunny 
Hoover and the Frame-ups. 

Show your solidarity and get 
to the gig. 

All proceeds go directly to 
the strikers. 


Strikers face 
down bosses’ 


WORKERS at Wellman International are 
determined to resist management threats to 
“consider their future in Ireland” after being 
on strike for nine weeks. 


The bosses say that 
they are only prepared to 
negotiate on a Labour 
Court recommendation 
which the workers voted 
against in June. 

“kt is obvious that the 
Labour Court is a pro- 
employer institution, with 
ROS of cases going in 
their favour” said one 
worker. 

Wellman have brought 
in a hatchet man from the 
British chemical com- 
pany, ICH Richard 
Budden ‘who thinks that 


NO MORE PARTNERSHIP 
WITH THE BOSSES! 
FIGHT FOR £4.50 PER HOUR 


MINIMUM WAGE 
Lobby ICTU Conjerence, Liberty 


Hall, Sept 26th, 12.30 to 2.00pm 
Called by the Socialist Workers Party 


WE COULD HAVE WON MORE 


WORKERS at 
Dunnes Stores have 
made management 
back down from 
their macho style. 
For the first time, they 
have forced Dunnes to sign 
an agreement on company 
notepaper committing them- 
selves to some changes. 
They will have to back 
date a 3% award to last Sep- 
tember and create 400 extra 
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a half. 


if work Sundays for time and 


“You can already see the 
other stores lining up to fol- 
low Dunnes on this one. 


grievance procedure. 

“Tt says that you have to 
see a manager first. Can you 
imagine a 16 year old ask- 
ing to see a Dunnes manager 


“We should have stuck it 
out to remove this condi- 
tion,” said one worker at the 
Coolock shopping centre.” 

Dunnes has also been 
able to get away with putting 
workers on paypath without 
giving out any extra bonus. 

Many workers are also 
concerned about the new 


in their office rather than 
going with their shop stew- 
ard? “ said Maria. 


Dividing 
However a worker from 
Letterkenny put his finger on 


the real problem at Dunnes: 
“They keep dividing us up 


jobs. 

The Dunnes workers 
showed that strike action 
gets results. = 

They are building up a 
strong union from mainly 
part-time staff who have 
been pushed around by 
Dunnes bosses for years. 

They are an example to 
the rest of the trade unton 
movement on how to fight. 

However, many workers 
who voted for the Dunnes 
Stores deal did so reluc- 
tantly and over 2,000 work- 
ers voted to reject it alto- 


gether. 

They do not trust 
Margaret Heffernan and the 
management to stick to any- 
thing. 


Worried 


“A fter the strike last time, 
they set about harassing us. 
“I am really worried that 
the agreement says that we 
should not ‘flood’ the new 


procedural system in the 
first few weeks”, said 
Deirdre, a worker in the 
Clondalkin store. 

“Even when we make 
complaints it can take up to 
three months to process 
them.” 

The other issue that wor- 
ries most workers is the fact 
that the 400 new jobs being 
created come with the con- 
dition that staff will have to 


into different categories. 
There are part timers, flexis, 
full timers—everyone with 
different conditions”. 

The secret of Dunnes has 
been to have the most flex- 
ible workforce in the retail 
trade. 

They call workers just 
when they need them and 
always try to get out of pay- 
ments for unsocial hours. 

Real union organisation 
on the shop floor is needed 
to sort this out. 


THE WAY FORWARD 


THE KEY to the future in Dunnes is 
a good strong shop steward organi- 
sation. 

This has improved over the 
course of the last few strikes but 
more needs to be done. 

if workers have to rely only ona 
full time official, they will have little 
protection from Dunnes’ managers. 

Every store should have a proper 
committee that builds up its cred- 


Ibility by fighting Dunnes on the 
small issues. 

Every time a manager tries to har- 
ass a member of staff, the shop 
steward should be called. 

The union must become a real de- 
fence for the individual worker. 

Workers should also demand that 
shop stewards get time off to do 
their union duties and have facili- 
ties for union meetings. 


he can do a Thatcherite 
job on the workers’ as one 
worker pul it. 

But the seale of the 
resistance has come as a 
shock to this macho 
manager, 

The strike began after 
the company tried to bring 
in major changes after a 
new programme of 
investment. 

Ihey wanted to transfer 
workers who had been on 
day shift to a four eyele 
shift. 

Some of these workers 
had spent 14 years on a 
day shift. 

They also wanted to cut 
back numbers in a very 
hot section of the plant 
which meant longer hours 
under unbearable condi- 
tions for the remaining 
stalf. 


Campaign 


On top of all that they 
wanted a ‘job enrichment 
programme’ whereby the 
jobs of electricians and 
other would be taken over 
hy general workers for 
small bits of extra cash, 

The press have run a 
major witch-hunt campaign 
against the Wellman 
workers. 

One newspaper claimed 
that they were earning 
£27,000 a week. 

“That is a real joke. 
“They are talking about 
people who might have done 
84 hours over three shifts— 
but that is a small minority. 

“It is typical propaganda‘ 
says one trade unionist.” 

The strikers have also 
had to put up with the 
antics of a Fine Gael 
Senator, John Farrelly, who 
is out to make a name for 
himself. 

He has called on workers 
to pressurise their commit- 
tee to drop certain de- 
mands. 

“Why should we” said 
one worker. 

“This company has not 
budged an inch since the 
strike began. 

“If they think they are 
going to blackmail us into 
returning to work, they 
should think again.” 

At regular weekly 
meetings the workers have 
almost unanimously 
endorsed the stance of their 
negotiating committee. 

It is a fine example of 
people sticking together to 
win decent conditions. 
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THE US military machine is gearing itself 
up for another attack on Iraq. 5,000 US 
troops have arrived in Kuwait and US air- 
craft carriers have moved off into the Gulf. 


Like an old style colonial 
power, the US has unilater- 
ally declared that no aircraft 
can fly south of the 38th par- 
allel in Iraq. 

Not even the feeble 
United Nations, which 
backed the US during the 
Gulf War, gave them permis- 
sion to do this. 

The US originally said 
that it had to intervene in or- 
der to protect the Kurds who 
were in danger of slaughter 
from Saddam Hussein. 


Strategic 


But all their bombings 
have taken place in South- 
ern Iraq where the Kurds do 
not live. 

Now the US defence Sec- 
retary, William Perry, claims 
that the US has no strategic 
interest in the Kurds. 

They have admitted that 
their main interest lies in 
propping up the regimes of 
the neighbouring countries. 

They know that there are 
massive opposition move- 
ments in countries like Saudi 
Arabia and Bahrain. 

These are seen as friends 
of the West because they 


guarantee profits for the oil 
companies. 

Clinton never complains 
if these countries—or Is- 
rael—trample on human 
rights. 

The battered army of Iraq 
has little chance of invading 
these countries which have 
invested heavily in US 
weaponry over the past few 
years. 

But the real reason for 
Clinton's operation is to dis- 
play US power in the area to 
frighten anyone who thinks 
they can stand up to coloni- 
alism. 

This way he also believes 
he can look like a strong 
man in the US elections. 


Overthrow 


The US governmentis not 
trying to overthrow Saddam 
Hussein out of any concem 
for democracy. 

After all they originally 
built him up by supplying 
him with many of his weap- 
ons. 

Their bombing campaign 
today has also helped to win 
support for Saddam Hussein 
throughout the Arab world. 


ee ad 
Don't believe the lies about 


HE TORTURERS 


THAT CLINTON 
SUPPORTS... 


butchered during the Gulf War 


According to Shyam 
Bhatia of the Observer, ‘sup- 
port for Saddam has grown 
stronger on the streets of 


Amman and every other 
Arab capital’. 

The US only wants some 
other tyrant to come forward 
who will take Saddam's 
place—but this time keep the 
oil flowing to the Western 
companies. 

They will keep victimis- 
ing Iraq until they get their 
way on this. 


US gets ready to attack Iraq, Clinton Is... 


The bomber in 
the White house 


“smart bombs”. Tens of thousands of Iraqi civilians were 


HOW THE WEST 
MADE WAR FOR OIL 


1963: Ba’ath party seizes 


“When you abuse 
your own people 
... you must pay a 
price” 


That is what Bill 
Clinton said when he 
ordered the bombing 
of Iraq. 


Saddam Hussein is 
a brutal tyrant and 
should be overthrown 


by the Iraqi people. 

But Clinton is only 
attacking him 
because he did not toe 
the US line. 


There are far more 
torturers in the 
Middle East which he 
supports. 


MSAUDI ARABIA: 
This is the world's 
largest oil reservoir 
and gets full support 
form the US. 


Yet no defence 
lawyers are allowed to 
attend secret trials 
run by the regimes. 
Public beheadings 
regularly take place 
outside the mosques. 


MBAHRAIN: This is 
the home base of the 
US Gulf Fleet from 
where they direct 
Cruise missiles 
against Iraq. 


Political activists 
who demand a return 
to parliamentary 
democracy are 
regularly tortured. 


The security service 
is run by a 
mercenary, lan 
Henderson, who 
sometimes personally 
tortures his victims. 


BISRAEL: The US 
watch dog in the 
Middle Fast. 


Massacred 105 
refugees in a UN safe 
haven this year but 
the US did not 
condemn its actions 
and encouraged 
Israel to keep up the 
bombardment of 
Southern Lebanon. 


É x ; BJANUARY 1991: it- 
power in Iraq with US backing, ish led coalitionats e mee 


slaughtering the Left. dropping bombs equal to the 

m1980: Saddam Hussein invades yokes of the Hiroshima atom 

ph blei US, Britain, France omb'every day. 

and Germany pour billions of MMARC 3 i 

Pat Ta of arms and credit George Bush declare eal 
ack Iraq. and ends the Gulf War after 

T1988: slaughtering one hundred thou- 


Reduced 


Since the Gulf War. Iraq 
has been reduced to an im- 
poverished nation. 

It is estimated that over 
half a million children have 
died through malnutrition 
and lack of medicine as a re- 
sult of sanctions imposed on 
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